JOHN   KNOX

and forceful aggressiveness of disposition. Ultimately he
conquered it, but it was in evidence on more than one
crucial occasion in the course of his turbulent career. At
this present juncture, adding further disturbance to a pro-
found spiritual uncertainty, it caused him to hedge and
hesitate as he grappled with a critical and awesome issue*
Eventually he fought his way through the dilemma. Partly
through genuine conviction, and partly compelled by force
of circumstances which he was not able to resist, he took the
tremendous step. To the Castle garrison he dramatically
declared that he felt himself called by God to the ministry of
the Protestant Faith. Then, having crossed the Rubicon, he
threw himself, with all the headstrong impetuosity of his
nature, into the advancement of the new movement he had
now definitely and publicly espoused.

The siege of the Castle, as we have %seen, was quite fan-
tastic. The garrison wandered without let or hindrance in
the city of St. Andrews, and to the pulpit of the parish
church Knox now betook himself to conduct violent dis-
putations with the Catholic clergy. To awed and be-
wildered crowds he thundered and declaimed, attacking the
iniquities of the Papacy and the corruptions of the Roman
Church. Alarmed by the disturbing influence of this extra-
ordinary preacher, the Catholic clergy ineffectually en-
deavoured to counter his anathemas. But their efforts were
of little use against these torrential denunciations. The city
was moved to a feverish excitement, which was destined,
however, soon to be cut short. One day French galleys
arrived in the bay and turned their cannon on the Castle
walls. The garrison were forced to surrender. Knox, and
the ringleaders, shipped aboard, were carried captive to the
shores of France.

IV
For nineteen hideous months Knox toiled as a galley-slave.
In after years he was reluctant to speak of the torments he
endured; but his physical sufferings must have been appal-
ling, and they left their mark on him for the remainder of his
life. The manner in which he bore them was characterised
by a patient spiritual dignity, and also by a gentleness^and
resignation which we never find in him again. His captivity
ended in the spring of 1548, when, owing to the special